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be composed of all kinds and conditions of peoples, varying in language, ideals, 
traditions, mode of political thought, even in civilization, some of whom cannot 
even understand the aspirations and motives of others. 

The conditions are so different and the institutions created and to be created, 
so dissimilar that an argument can hardly be drawn from the one to prove the 
practicability of the other. 

The book, however, is an interesting contribution to the literature of the 
subject. It is well written and well bound. The quality of paper used is good 
and the type of fair size. Inserted in it is an Appendix containing the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Articles of Confederation, and the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Fred B. Hart. 
Oakland, California. 



Chamberlayne's Handbook on Evidence. By Charles Frederick Chamberlayne. 
Edited by Arthur W. Blakemore and DeWitt C. Moore. Albany, Matthew 
Bender & Co. 1910. pp. xxxiv, 1024. 

This handbook is a condensation of the five-volume work of Charles Frederick 
Chamberlayne, entitled "The Modern Law of Evidence." It consequently has 
most of the virtues and faults of the original work. It shows no serious attempt 
to correct or modify those parts of the original text which have been made the 
subject of criticism; for example, the errors in sections 75 and 154 of the 
original text, pointed out by the late Dean Thayer in his review of the first 
two volumes of the work (25 Harvard Law Review, 483-485), are repeated in 
sections 41 and 61 of the handbook. The work also repeats Mr. Chamberlayne's 
confusing use of the term "res gestae." On the other hand, Mr. Chamberlayne's 
acute analysis of the subject is, of course, preserved and his fault of excessive 
repetition is to a large extent cured. There is little new material in the hand- 
book, although, of course, many cases decided since the publication of the 
larger work have been cited. The editorial work shows a lack of proper care 
and supervision; in many cases official citations are omitted, and in a few 
instances cases are miscited. On the whole, however, the work will be of great 
use to the profession, particularly to those practitioners who have become 
acquainted with and accustomed to using the five-volume work. 

Edmund M. Morgan. 
Washington, D. C. 



The Statute Law of Municipal Corporations in Massachusetts, with Historical 
Introductions Tracing the Development of the Law from its Beginning in 
every Department of Municipal Government. By Frederick Huntley Magison 
and Thomas Tracy Bouve. Albany, Matthew Bender & Co. 1917. pp. xlv, 
1031. 

The title page of this volume correctly sets forth the extent and limitation 
of the contents. The great mass of statutes — the authors say over twenty-three 
hundred provisions are quoted— on municipal law (except as to taxation and 
election) are set forth verbatim. The historical introductions are both interest- 
ing and instructive from period to period, and time and again demonstrate the 
tremendous growth in the number of functions and the mass of business of 
modern cities and towns as compared with those of the eighteenth and even of 



